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Neither the supply of troops, nor their fitness for war, nor
their detachment from politics was thus secured. The stand-
ing army, in so far as It was an army of long-service volunteers,
threatened to become a caste, a body of professional fighters,
distinct from the rest of the population and disliked by them.
Their fighting power was lessened by the political considera-
tions which made it impossible to form a body of officers and,
non-commissioned officers, well trained and permanently con-
nected with their men. And lastly it was impossible to secure
that the army should remain neutral in politics. The imperial
guards were bound to exercise a strong political Influence;
and even the provincial armies were sure soon to realize that
every wearer of the purple must, in the long run, depend
upon them for the strength and permanence of his authority,

A matter of no less importance, if we are to understand
the system set up by Augustus as princeps, is his relation to
the finances of the state and the material resources of the
empire. The system of taxation was not changed, and the
revenue remained as before. Citizens paid no tax on Italian
land held by them; the only taxes levied upon them were
a duty of 5 per cent, on the value of slaves manumitted, and
a succession duty of 5 per cent, introduced by Augustus late
In his reign, in A.D. 6. The state derived its revenue mainly
from the domains .belonging to it, in which were included the
provinces; but these sources were not sufficient to defray
the cost of a great standing army. Hence during the first
century B. c. the state paid its way mainly by war: the
expense was met out of the booty taken by the troops. The
army in the field maintained itself. During the Civil war the
leaders of revolutionary armies followed the same system:
their troops were maintained partly by confiscating the
property of political opponents, and partly by robbing the
provinces which were the scene of war.

Such a condition of things could not go on, when the civil
wars were ended. Meanwhile the expenses had risen greatly,
owing to the formation of the praetorian guards, the establish-
ment of a standing fleet, and the introduction of a regular
pension system; also the regular army was now on a peace
footing, and its occasional campaigns, as we shall see later,
brought in no revenue. Vast sums were swallowed up also
by the buildings which Augustus erected at Rome and by
military roads in the provinces ; money was spent on magnifi-